V
BYZANTINE MONASTICISM
IT would be difficult to over-estimate the part played by
monasticism in the history of Byzantium. It was on the
territory of the Eastern Empire that this institution took its
rise and on that soil it flourished amazingly. We shall not
attempt, as others have done, to look outside Christianity
for the origin of an institution which was deeply rooted in
the Gospel. 'If thou wilt be perfect', said the Lord, 'go and
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have
treasure in heaven/ This invitation, which any Christian
could accept if he would, very early found an echo in the
Church, and the state of perfection held up by Christ as an
ideal met with a ready response in many hearts. Those who
accepted the call did not at once separate themselves from
the rest of the faithful. Ascetics of both sexes continued to
live in the world, and like Origen, for instance, practised
every form of self-discipline, without feeling bound to cut
themselves off from all intercourse with their fellow men. It
is in Egypt that we first hear of hermits. They began by
building themselves huts in the outskirts of the towns and
villages, and to these huts they withdrew in order to give
themselves up to contemplation and the practice of ascetic
exercises.
In this way St. Antony (about 270) began his life as a
solitary, but after fifteen years he withdrew to Pispir in the
desert and there shut himself up in an empty tomb, in which
he lived for some twenty years. His reputation for holiness
brought him many imitators, who came to settle in the
neighbourhood of his retreat in order to profit by his example
and advice; he was obliged to listen to their appeals and to
busy himself in giving them some guidance and the rudi-
ments of an organization. We need not consider whether
any other hermit preceded him in the desert, as St. Paul of
Thebes may perhaps have done. St. Antony was undoubtedly
the first solitary of whose influence we may be certain,
extending as it did beyond his place of retreat. But the